foreign affairs as out of anger with Wolsey, sulked
and refused to see his Chancellor for some while.
He appointed Gardiner, who had long been
Wolsey's protege, his secretary, and used him as an
envoy, even to Wolsey himself.

It did not take long for the Cardinal's enemies
to realise that here was their chance at last to
strike him down. He had inflicted many wounds
too deep to heal, which had gone on festering for
years, and now came the opportunity of avenging
them. At such times we see humanity at its
worst; and, however gravely Wolsey may have
sinned against his God and his neighbour, he did
not deserve all the enmity, the distorted exagger-
ation, and the lies that were stirred up against
him. It is an open secret that he supported
Anne but half-heartedly, and full capital should
be made out of his unfaithfulness to the King.
Norfolk, that old enemy, who had bided his time
for so long, was now dead. His final humiliation
at the hands of Wolsey had been the part he had
been made to play in the execution of Bucking-
ham. Now he was beyond the Cardinal's reach,
but his son would avenge him. He was the third
Duke of Norfolk, and now he joined forces with
Suffolk, the last peer to be insulted by Wolsey in
open court. Others soon came to the surface, and
all were soon to be united in the cause of Anne
Boleyn.

The taxes with which the country had been
loaded to pay for the late wars, the failure of those